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Flowers—An Appreciation. 


By ALFRED C. HOTTEs. 
(In Humanitarian Monthly.) 


FLOWER is the growing Unfortunately we do not all have fact that for many persons the summer 
mas iece. Great paintershave our own greenhouses, and inthe winter garden is impossible. But most cities 
crea’ for us color symphonies we must adopt the flowers grown for have them and unconsciously we trend 
or inspired thought pictures. us. Still more to be regretted is the toward the green grass and the fra- 


From the same paint is made the 
airy landscapes of Corot, the ele- 
gance of Velasquez, the crude beauty 
of Millet, the infinite detail of Bot- 
ticelli, the warm coloring of Rubens, 
and even the impressionistic 
trasts of our modern cubists. 
the plant such master strokes have 
been made repeatedly. The lover 
of the flower may see in it all 
the qualities of the man-made can- 
vas. He finds exquisite daintiness, 
incomparable complexity, fantastic 
arrangement, unwonted simplicity, 
sumptuous coloration, and the great- 
iversity of form. 

He finds a character study. The 
Pansy is a wit ; the Poppy, a dancing 

irl; the Water Lily, a nymph; the 

hid, a bird; the Rose, a queen; 
the Snowdrop, a white ‘fairy ; ; all 
Daisies are fortune-tellers ; and Jack- 
in-the-Pulpits, preachers; the Pitcher 
ag is a vampire ; the Indian pipes 
paupers, pale and living on 
pee me ; and the gaudy-colored 
Monkey flower is a montebank. 

Flowers are even actors— there 
are comedians, heroes, blushing in- 
genues, and bold, coarse villians; 
still others in their positions of opu- 
lence and dignity are spectators. 
And the play is called Flora. 

The flowers are the natural jewels 
of the world; they are the more 
valuable because their charm is so 
fleeting. They are gems to be 
studi for each one is different. 
Mineral jewels have rarity, but their 
charms are paltry. 

Flowers are the accompaniments 
of civilization, not luxuries. They 
grace the nuptial, they cheer the 
unfortunate, bedeck beauty and fur- 
nish, when properly used, a benedic- 
tion to the human life. 


grant flower valleys. Botanical gar- 








GLADIOLUS—SUMMER BEAUTY. 


Originated by A. E. Kunderd and described by 
him as a very choice, deep s2lmon pink of distinct 
shade. It is tall and showy and one of the most 
dependable sorts as a cut flower, -hrowing a strong 
flower spike from rather small corms and with 
many cpen blooms at a time. 


dens, public parks and private 
estates are becoming more and 
more appreciated. Lilac Sunday is 
now a definite holiday in many 
cities. 

You know the names of your 
friends, of course. Because you 
know their names, their faces, their 
joys and their life, they are infinitely 
more interesting to you than the 
general mass of men. So with the 
flowers, know their names, their 
faces, their joys and their life. 
Finally you will be glad to know 
their relatives, then your scope of 
acquaintance will have been broad- 
ened. Some of the flowers’ poor 
relatives are most interesting, even 
if they are not beautiful. This will 
lead to a study of the botanical re- 
lationship; then every flower will 
be worthy of note. Some plants 
may then be attractive whether 
they produce bloom or do not. 

Bacon says, “Men come to build 
stately sooner than to garden finely; 
as if gardening were the greater 
perfection.” So the most beautiful 
gardens are always those in the 
mind. It matters not how unsuc- 
cessful your flowers are, the garden 
you meant it to be is still in your 
mind and it will have an interest 
for you. The garden of your neigh- 
bor will never have that charm. 

Flowers are to be appreciated to 
the same degree that is beautiful 
music, true painting, towering 
mountains, exalted literature, in- 
spired sculpture, stirring poetry, 
and noble landscapes. Happy h- 
manity results from broad sym- 
pathies. Do we not agree with 
Emerson that “Wherever snow falls, 








[ Concluded on page 88.) 
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“ Gladiolus Studies III. 


Varieties of the Garden Gladiolus.” 


By ALFRED C. HOTTES. 
Reviewed by S. E. SPENCER. 








N EXAMINATION of the catalogs 
issued by growers of Gladioli 
will show at once a great di- 
versity of ideas in regard to col- 
ors, markings, sizes, and vatues. One 
variety, [i has been vari- 
ously described as light scarlet, light 
red, rose pink, deep rosy pink and deep 
rose pink bordering on scarlet. Medium 
and smail varieties are often described 
as having “large” blooms. Sometimes 
the same variety is offered under sev- 
eral names, or the same name may be 
used for two or more varieties. It has 
also ee pom happened that inex- 
perienced or careless growers have put 
on the market new a describe 
as choice and very desirable when in 
reality they were decidedly inferior. 

In an earnest endeavor to remedy 
some of these evils and to establish a 
uniform standard of colors, sizes and 
markings the American Gladiolus So- 
ciety as soon as it was organized, 
elected a committee on nomenclature 
whose duty it should be to settle dis- 
putes in regard to names, establish 
uniformity in descriptions and pass 
upon and ister the names of desir- 
able new lings. 

Arthur Cowee, Prof. L. B. Judson of 
Cornell University, and Leonard Joerg, 
were the first members of this com- 
taittee, and an arrangement was made 
with the ment of Floriculture 
of Cornell University for the use of 
land for the official trial grounds. 

The committee announced in the 
A. G. S. Bulletin No. 2 (1911) that they 
were ready to receive bulbs from all 
growers for testing as to proper names, 
and for the naming and registration 
of new varieties. 

More than 70 growers responded by 
sending to the trial grounds about 600 
varieties, and Bulletin III published 
December, 1916, is the official report 
issued by the University in co-operation 
with the Nomenclature committee. 

This work has been done in a very 
thorough and systematic manner and 
the descriptions will serve as a stand- 
ard for all who issue catalogs and 
other advertising matter. 

The color chart Repertoire de Couleurs 
authorized by the American Gladiolus 
Society was used at the trial grounds, 
and it is evident that we must learn a 
new list of names of shades and colors. 
The familiar ones such as crimson, 
purple, rose pink, red, etc., are not 
adapted to the great range of colorings 
found in modern Gladioli. This chart 
contains 365 color plates with four 


variations of each color. 

The name of the originator is given 
if possible, the average size of blooms 
in centimeters, and synonyms, if any 
are known to be in use. A sample 
paragraph will serve as an illustration 
of the system adopted: 


MRS. FRANCIS KING. 

Originator, Coblentz. Group, Nance- 
anus. Childsii. Stock from Teas, 
Tracy. 

Bloom—Lavge, (12 cen.) tube straight, 
medium slender, medium long. g- 
ments unequal, connivent ; the upper 
horizontal with edges slightly incurved, 
the lower almost straight and nar- 
rower. Stamen filaments white with 
red bases; anthers nearly white with 
blue suture lines. Perianth vermilion 
red (87-II) sparsely met with deeper 
vermilion red (87-II]) and often pen- 
ciled to form a blotch on two lower 
segments of vermilion red. Bloom well 
So and the standard of substance. 

ape excellent and color clear. Six 
blooms open at one time. 

Season— Midseason; 80 days. 

Spike - Tail, (120 cen.) erect, a fair 
number of blooms (18) branched. Three 
spikes often per corm. 

Habit—Erect, tall, spreadin 

Grewth—Vigorous, well 
with medium broad leaves. 

—Large; cormels prolific, large. 

A list of synonyms noted by the au- 
thor will be of interest : 

Alice Cary, syn. Snowcrest. 

Baltimore, syn. Salmon Queen. 

Baron Jos. Hulot, syn. Blue Jay (Childs.) 

El! Capitan, syn. Tallest Yellow. 

Evaline, syn. Smoky Violet, John Schmel- 

r. 


furnished 


zer. 
Faerie, syn. Cream Pink. 
Fairy, syn. Mrs. Jas. Lancashire, Fairy 
Queen. 

Gaiety, syn. Pigeon, Bird of Paradise. 

George Paul, syn. Faust, Harvard. 

Hiawatha, ‘syn. Aurora. 

Hollandia, syn. Mikado, Alice Roosevelt. 

Klondyke, syn. Golden Queen, Golden 

Nugget. 

La Marck, syn. De Cheville. 

Madam Butterfly, syn. Yellow Jacket. 

Madam Lemoinier, syn. Easter. 

Mary Fennell, syn. Charlotte, Giant Lav- 

ender. 

Minnesota, syn. Sterling. 

Mrs. W. E. Fryer, syn. Red Canna. 

Princess of Orange, syn. Kunderds Orange. 

Reine de L’Anjou, syn. Reine Blanche, Le 

Radium, Jeanne d’Arc. White Excelsior. ~ 

Rochester White, syn. White Queen. 

Rosella, syn. Kathryn. 

Scarsdale, syn. Cedar Acres Mauve. 

Snowbank, syn. Princess Sandersoni. 

Taconic, syn. Perfection, Gertrude. 

Velvet King, syn. Coblentz 312, Emma, 

Grenadier, Sidney Grant, Wm. Mason. 

White Lady, syn. Weisse Dame. 

The author’s explanation of the 
cause ef this duplication of names is 
worth quoting: 

“Groff, Coblentz, Kunderd and many 
others in the early years of their work 
produced an excellent lot of seedlings 
which have been disseminated un- 
named about the whole country. Other 
growers have recognized enough merits 
in them to justify naming. The re- 
sult has been that two or more growers 
have named the same seedlings. In 





many cases growers have mixed these 
miscellaneous bulbs with their own 
seedlings and felt that they originated 
them.” 

Mr. Cowee has registered a variety 
under the name of Faust which is not 
the same as George Paul, and his Blue 
4 Pe entirely distinct from Baron Jos. 


ulot. 

Pages 448-451 inclusive contain a list 
of varieties registered but not yet de- 
scribed, a list of large flowered kinds, 
11 centimeters and over; tall varieties, 
105 centimeters or more, and a list of 
seventy-five recommended as good com- 
mercial exhibition varieties. 


The American Gladiolus Society. 


_Additional prizes offered since the 
Preliminary Schedule was printed in 
the July issue of THE FLOWER GROWER. 


_ OPEN TO ALL. 


A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind., 


Offers in each of the following classes bulbs to the 
value of the prizes set forth for each class: 





Ist 2nd 
No. 26—$5.00 $3.00—Best 6 spikes Purple Glory. 
No. 27— 5.00 3.00—Best 6 spikes Myrtle. 
No. 28— 5.00 a spikes Mrs. Frank Pendlie- 
No. 29— 5.00 3 6 spikes Summer Bvauty. 
No. 30— 5.00 6 spikes Mary Pic’ ‘ord. 
No. 31— 5.00 6 spikes Pride of L ~ncaster. 
No. 32 - 5.00 spikes Orange Glory. 
No. 33— 5.00 6 spikes Arizona Rose. 
No. 34— 5.00 6 spikes Sweet 
No. 35— 5.00 6 spikes Butterfly. 
No. 36— Kunderd varieties not less 


0. y 
than 15 spikes ner more than 25 spikes, First prize 
ize $6.00; third prize $4.00. All 


$10.10; secend prize 
in stock. 


prizes to be pai 
FOR NON-COMMERCIAL GROWERS. 


Garden Magazine, Garden City, N.Y. 


No. 88-The Garden Magazine Achievement Medal 
for the finest quality of bloom shown in Classes 51 
to 100, exhibitors showing less than 25 spikes not to 
be considered. 


A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind. 


Offers in each: of the following classes bulbs to value 
of the prizes set forth for each class: . 





lst 2nd 
No. 89—$3.00 $2.00 3 spikes Myrtle. 
No. 90— 3.00) 3 spikes Purple Glory. 
No. 91— 3.00 3 spikes Mrs. F. Pendleton. 
No. 92— 3.00 3 spikes Alice Tiplady 
No. 93-- 3.06 3 spikes Lilywhite. 
No. 94-- 3.00 3 spikes Kunderd’s Glory. 
No. 9-- 3.00 3 spikes Pride of Goshen 
No. 96— 3.00 3 spikes Mrs. A. E. Kunderd. 
No. 97— 3.00 -Best 3 spikes Rose G i 
No. 98— 3.00 2.00--Best 3 spikes Youell’s Favorite. 
No. 99—Best display of Kunderd’s varieties not less 


than 10 spikes nor more than 15 spikes. First prize 
$6.00. Second prize $4.00. Third prize $2.00. All 
prizes to be paid in stock. 


A correspondent writes us that his 
experience leads him to believe that 
varieties of the Gladiolus that produce 
cormels sparingly retain their vigor 
longest if not indefinitely, and that 
conversely, those kinds that are pro- 
lific producers of cormels tend to lose 
their vigor more rapidly. Our own 
deductions are along similar lines and 
we would be giad to have the experience 
of others. , 
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New Traits. 


INCE the advent of 
Gladiolus A merica, the 
Seedling bee has buzzed 
almost continuously 

in the bonnets of Gladiolus 
growers, with the result that 
thousands of new varieties 
have been grown, and hun- 
dreds have been named and 
placed on the market, but 
few have surpassed in beauty or created 
the sensation that America did. It 
raised the standard, and every new va- 
riety worth naming must equal it in 
size and beauty or possess some un- 
usual trait so distinctive that it will at 
once attract the attention of the casual 
observer. As we look at the wonder- 
ful varieties now in existence we won- 
der how it will be possible to produce 
anything better than we already have, 
but nature is full of surprises and at 
times brings forth entirely new forms 
and colors or perhaps slight variations 
which are only tendencies, but as 
straws show which way the wind blows, 
so may the discerning eye note the 
tendency and the possibility of its guid- 
ance. 

It seems to me that in my feeble ef- 
forts in the improvement of the Gladi- 
olus that nature has “lent a hand” ina 
most surprising manner, and a few of 
the traits that have come to my atten- 
tion may be of interest to others. 

I had grown Gladioli from seed— 
a few each season—for a long time and 
with very good re- 
sults, when, one 
summer some over 
ten years ago I 
noticed among my 
seedlings one of 
large size and good 
substance, and 
growing near it was 
a much taller one 
with blooms of a 
different color. As 
I looked I thought 
how fine it would 
be if the large 
blooms were on the 
tall spike and not 
anticipating any 
marvelous results I 
pulled off an anther 
and rubbed the 
pollen on the stig- 
mas of two or 
three of the large 
flowers, saved and 
grew the seed and 
Sketch of Divided Flow- mong those seed- 
er Spike of Gladiolus lin g 3 was one 
division af the"spike's Which, literally,shot 
shown just above the into the air. Im- 
open flowers proved form, color, 

and spike. Nature 
had given me the Gladiolus which I 
named Evelyn Kirtland and which I 
believe is one of the tallest, if not the 
tallest im existence. It is plain to be 
seen that Nature is constant in ef- 





MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS 











forts for advamcement and 
not content with giving 
this wonderful flower she 
hints at something still 
greater and more unusual 
by occasionally dividing 
the blooming spike and 
many times has this variety 
appeared in our fields show- 
ing a double spike with 
four flowers alll facing one 
way. A photo of one of 


‘these unusual forms recently appeared 


in THE FLOWER GROWER, but we have 
had some that were divided in such a 
way as to show the four flowers. The 
trait is there and the one who is able 
to permanently establish it will be in- 
deed fortunate, but it is as elusive as a 
will-o-the-wisp, for bulbs which have 
iven a divided spike one season pro- 
uce ordinary ones the next. 

Another variety is of interest. The 
spike is tall and straight, flower wide 
open, color pale flesh with cerise mark- 
ing in throat. Its variation is of an 
entirely different character. The spike, 
while tall, is usually slightly waved, 
and the flowers—all of them on the 
spike—come in a_ beautiful silky 
crinkled or crepe like fo-m with few 
throat markings. There are many 
flowers open at one time and sub- 
stance is good. Sometimes 50% come 
in the form of the variation, and it 
took two seasons of careful watching 
and selecting to convince me that bulbs 
were producing smooth petaled flow- 
ers one season and crinkled ones the 
next or vice versa. This was named 
White Crepe but being liale to produce 
blooms different from the description 
we are not listing it andit has gone 
into mixture. Perhaps some one will 
establish the type and ‘there will be 
another on the market. The>variation 
does not produce seed. 

Walking along beside the row of 
seedlings one day I saw a “new one” 
that attracted my attention. The foli- 
age, which was a very light green, was 
of drooping form and away from the 
spike which could be cut nearly to the 
ground without interfering or cutting 
the leaves. The flowers were of [white 
with blue markings in the throat and 
an entire absence of red markings. It 

resented a beautiful pwrcelain effect, 

ut where did the blue throat mark- 
ings come from for at that time we 
had never had a blue or purple variety 
in our field and it was grown from 
seed saved by myself? Have used it 
many times in an effort to secure a 
better blue, and last season was re- 
warded by finding one o! its seedlings 
to be a much taller spixe, larger and 
more desirable form of flower of purest 
glistening white with clear cut deep blue 
(not purple) throat.. Entirely different 
from any other blue marked Gladioli. 
From seed saved from a well grown 
Gladiolus May, came a much ruffled 
seedling very similar to Mr. Kunderd’s 
beautiful originations. No ruffled va- 
rieties had been grown in our fields 
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previously and the Gladiolus May from 
which the ruffled seedling came, was 
grown from stock that had been in our 
possession for a number of years. This 
ruffled one produced good seed, a large 

r cent of which came ruffled and the 

ulblets produced the same as the 
parent bulb. 

What grower has not, at some time, 
had a variegated foliage variety ap- 
pear among his seedlings. We have 
one from which a portion of the bulb- 
lets always produce the variegated 
form, but it is slow to increase and 
produces no seed. 





The twe spikes in the center are the variety, Evelyn 
Kirtland. The one on the left and the taller one on 
the right are the parents of this variety. It will be 
noted that Evelyn Kirtland is taller than either of its 
parents. 


A tall ae which appeared 
among ours has a form sometimes sim- 
lar to the Iris of France, (no 

Iris in my garden) having the stand- 
ards and falls. 

I feel sure that sometime, some- 
where, under the right environment, 
that these traits and many others im- 
possible at present to even imagine 
will become established, for these fieet- 
ing glimpses are true promises of 
beauties yet in store for us. 


Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 
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“* He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 





Changing German Names of Flowers. 
“ WHAT'S IN A NAME ?” 


The New York Sun in a recent article prints some reso- 
lutions adopted by the Park Garden Club of Flushing, L. I., 
which in substance proposes to change the names of all roses 
and other flowers bearing names of Teutonic origin to the 
names of people who are prominent in the work of the 
allied nations. 

While the motive which prompts such a suggestion is 
correct and commendable we doubt very much if the actual 
changing of names, which have been honored by the pass- 
ing of time, is wise or reasonable. It is probable that 
many of the German names are after people who originated 
the flowers or who were prominent in floral work. In such 
cases they are entitled to due credit for their activity and 
accomplishments in their chosen line. Where the names 
are simply Teutonic without being the names of individuals 
there can be no serious objection to making changes, but 
we do think that where the name indicates the origin of 
the flower, that the names should remain as they are. We 
believe in “ giving the devil his due” and if persons of Teu- 
tonic origin have done good and original work in horticul- 
ture that there can be no objection to retaining their names 
as attached to flowers which they may have originated or 
patronized. 

There are many thousands of true American citizens 
who have Teutonic names and surely these patriotic Ameri- 
cans may be displeased to havc names of German origin 
taken from favorite flowers, and these true Americans are 
entitled if possible to even greater respect and consideration 
than those of allied or American ancestry. 

In passing we may remark that to show one’s patriotism 
it is not necessary to go to the extreme indicated by the 
resolutions adopted by the Park Garden Club. The editor 
feels as strongly about the war situation as atiyone can, has 
one son actually in the service and another ready to go 
when he is 18 years of age, and is willing to go himself if 
men upwards of fifty are needed. This is said to explain 
that the above opinion is not based on personal grounds, 
but on purely common sense grounds. It really seems 
childish to change time-honored names although they may 
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be distasteful just at this time, and we venture the opinion 
that those who take such an extreme position at this time 
will after the war is over and a few years have passed, be 
surprised at their own lack of perspicuity. There is no 
doubt but what the war will end soon and the way it will 
end has never been in doubt in our mind nor in the mind of 
any true American, since the very start. Let us look for- 
ward and be liberal in our views. 
MADISON COOPER 





Benefits of Flower Shows. 


Flower shows are becoming more popular from year to 
year, and even under war conditions there has been a great 
interest manifested by the various floral organizations 
throughout the country. Many people believe as do we, 
that war time is no time to neglect flowers and that flowers 
should be given special attention now. 

Flower shows serve to bring together those interested in 
many different kinds of plants and flowers and the very 
best flowers in each class. Flower shows are often special- 
ized and given up to one particular flower. Such, for in- 
stance, as the American Dahlia Society’s show and the 
American Gladiolus Society's show. Comparison of the 
best flowers of the best varieties on the show bench brings 
out the defects that exist as well as the good qualities and 
thus improvements are made possible. Many growers think 
that they have the best and honestly believe that their 
product is superior to others, but when their specialties are 
placed alongside the product of other growers they may 
prove inferior in some respects or their superior qualities 
made manifest. Flower growers should always seize every 
opportunity of visiting flower shows and showing their 
own product alongside the product of other growers. Sdme 
surprises are bound to be in store for them. It is hardly 
possible that they have a true gauge of the value of their 
own product. 

Flower shows have still another beneficial and valuable 
result which is even more important and that is the educa- 
tion of the public in the use of flowers and the creating of a 
desire to possess the beautiful flowers seen at the show. 
When many people view a fioral exhibit a large percentage 
of them will become interested to a greater or less extent. 
The educational value of a flower show is immense from 
many different standpoints and flower lovers should do all 
they can to promote and keep up interest in flower shows 
even during war time. 





Correct Selling Prices for Flowers. 


The price of almost every commodity has advanced so 
greatly and the price of labor has increased so much that 
the question of prices for flowers is an important one and 
worthy of careful attention. Some flower growers seem to 
think that if the price is advanced it will reduce the use of 
flowers, while others maintain that unless the price is ad- 
vanced the floral business will become unprofitable and 
cease to exist. There is no reason why prices of flowers 
should not be advanced in keeping with the general tend- 
ency toward higher price lievels in all lines and we can see 
no reason for attempting to keep down the price of flowers 
under present conditions. Prices are bound to be higher 
and a modest advance in proportion to actual cost of pro- 
duction is no more than right. The flower grower wh» can 
get cost or a little better during war time should be satis- 
fied, but if he sells at old prices he is not getting the cost 
based on present market walue of labor and materials 
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Late Blooming Gladioli which Received 
a First Class Certificate in Holland. 


NE OF OUR advertisers, K. Vel- 
thuys, of Holland, sends us an 
article from Bloemboliencultuur, 
a trade pa — for the 

bulb trade in Holland, we are 
pleased to reprint this awliee, as giving 
the opinion of the Holland growers or 
at least the opinion of whoever wrote 
the article, on not only a few of our 
American varieties but a number of 
the Holland varieties, a part of which 
are well known in thiscountry and some 
of whiich are very little known here. 
The translation, while not in classical 
pas pen yet is plain enough to read 

we have not attempted to do much 
with changing it for this reason. 

Since the institution of our floral commit- 
tee, no less than 19 late flowering Gladioli 
(among which were two Primulinus Hybrids) 
got a first class certificate, and it seerms to us 
interesting enough, to see which of these ex- 
cellent flowers kept also high worth for the 
cultivation. The varieties are: 

Europa (1911), Glory of Noordwijk | 1912), 
Panama (1912), Red Emperor (1912), Sieger 
(1912), Badenia (1913), Electra (1913), Lie- 
besfeuer (1913), Pink Perfection (1913), Prince 
of Wales (1913), Loveliness (1914), Madam 
Monnet Sully (1914), White Giant (1914), 
Flora (1916), Majestic (1916), Mrs. Velthuys 
(1917), Mrs. Frank Pendleton (1917), Primu- 
linus Jane (1914), Scarletta (1917). 

Among these are three of no worth for us, 
because they are not grown here amy more 
in quantities; they are Sieger, Badenia, Mad. 
Monnet Sully. The latter, a very fine creamy 
white Gladiolus with orange scarlet spot, has 
been imported from the foreign countries 
and will be certainly found there in large 
quantities. It is to be grown here, but gives 
only fewcorms. Sieger and Badenia are diffi- 
cult to grow here, which is a pity, especially 
for Badenia, the color being so distinct. 

Europa is surely one of the best white 
Gladioli, though it is hard to grow. In 
sandy soil it does not grow very well, but a 
little better in heavy soil, especially in clay. 

Glory of Noordwik has startled the whole 
Gladiolus world in its time. The finely 
formed blooms of a soft yellow tint drew 
everybody’s attention wherever it was shown 
and now we fear that Glory of Neordwijk 
will follow Sieger and Badenia within a few 
years. This would be a great pity as Glory 
of Nordwijk is a Holland-grown bul» which 
we should like to spread all over the world. 

Red Emperor has also known better times. 
We remember very well_how a handful of 
these fine flowers were brought by auto car 
to the flower show and how enthusiastic 

were when they saw them They 

weigh ns indeed ; —_ Amaryillis-like, 
t looms on long, strong stems, 
better and finer they could not be. [n culti- 
vation, Red Emperor seemed less good and it 
therefore is to be arranged among tose va- 
rieties, which will never be principal sorts. 

Electra is better. It can be grown here 
with success, and though the color is not so 
deep and the flower not so large ani round, 
yet it remains a beautiful Gladiolus and will 
always be highly valued by all growers. 

Liebesfeuer is one of the best we know, 
and iit is worthy of being grown. It has all 
advantages, the color is of the finest bright 
red, many blooms open at the time, while 
the stem answers to all expectations. We 
are sure that Liebesfeuer will always be one 
of the best sorts for the trade, for besides 
being an excellent cut flower, this variety is 
of high value for arranging groups, as the 
stems are strong and not too high and the 
color beautiful. 


Panama and Pink Per‘ection are two pink 
Gladioli which are well known. Both are 
to be cultivated here »retty easily. Pink 
Perfection is of a distinct very fine pink color. 
We surely have here tvro leading varieties, 
which, both as cut and garden flowers, 
possess the most favorakile qualities. 

Prince of Wales is not to be surpassed, 
both for its color as ‘or cut and garden 
flower. The soft, fine salmon pink color 
gives this variety a singular charm. Among 
all sorts, which were awarded a certificate, 
it is standing alone. There are many white, 
red, yellow and pink ones; but there is only one 
in salmon and that is Prince of Wales. Also 
this will have a future aud because it is cul- 
tivating very well and it) will always play an 
important part in our cuitivation. 

Loveliness? Does not it stand quite apart 
among the first class Glailiolias for its color? 
And also Loveliness wil remain with us. 
The peculiar creamy white tint draws the 
attention, while the very large blooms and 
strong spikes, answer ‘to high expectation. 
The cultivation is easy which is one more 
proof of its remaining a standard sort. 

White Giant—Speaking of a giant, we 
think of something big, lheavy and stiff. But 
this cannot be said of thiis sort. Large, very 
large are the blooms indeed, but heavy and 
stiff they are by no means. Cin the contrary, 
the form of the separate blooms is such that 
the whole has something; that looks elegant, 
for many of the gigantic white blooms are open 
at one time and it remaiins always attractive. 
The color is pure white and sometimes in 
admiring this variety a ong time, we wished 
a small creamy flake or the lower petals so 
that the flowers became more alive. An- 
aad time, however, and we think of the 

-exhibition, we were surprised at 
= splendid effect it made by Sayan 2 snow-white 
color on green background. This is sure— 
White Giant is the best white at present. 

Flora is an improved ‘Slory of Noordwijk as 
to its color. We do ncit know its worth for 
cultivation, but what we saw about them as 
cut flower was excelleat. The color is soft 
and yet bright, while the blooms and spikes 
were very good. Wher: Flora also possesses 
the wished properties for cultivation, we do 
not doubt but in the fusure it will be one of 
the most wanted varieties. 

Majestic is certainly tine most brilliant red 
Gladiolus among the e‘ected ones. On the 
field in the bright sunshine the color is daz- 
zling, and already from afar it is drawing the 
attention. From this we may conclude that 
it will be of high value for a garden decora- 
tion. It can also be used for cut flower with 
good success. We ony fear that flowers 
will become teo much striped by bad weather 
as many Gladiolido. Regarding its worth 
for cultivation, we carmnot judge but, as we 
heard, it is growing we:l, and if this may be 
true, it is sure to get a good future. 

Mrs. Velthuys received im 1917 the first 
class certificate and sc is the younger sister 
of the 17 other ones. For though Mrs. Frank 
Pendleton also received in 1917 this high dis- 
tinction, this Gladiolus is already well- 
known in the inland end foreign countries. 
Mrs. Velthuys, howeve:, is quite new and 
one of the most brilliant Gladioli we know. 
The separate blooms «.ften become so large 
that they make us thirk of Amaryllis, while 
the fiery carmine red ccilor gives the whole an 
attraction of unknown worth. We had once 
the pleasure of seeing this variety in the 
open field and we cotiid convince ourselves 
of its vigorous stand und luxurious growth, 
while we shall not easily forget the impres- 
sion the color made on us. Mrs. Velthuys is 
sure to make a grea! stir in the Gladiolus 
world. 

The last of the 17 is: Mrs.. Frank Pendleton, 
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an American sort with fine colored blooms. 
The dark spot makes a good effect on the 
lighter pink shade. The spike is excellent 
and it is different from the other named 
Gladioli, as the blooms are standing some- 
what separate which is in our opinion of 
particular worth, because this makes it more 
elegant. 

From this we may conclude that among 
the 17 Gladioli which were awarded with a 
first class certificate at Haarlem, in the 
course of the years, there are ten of Dutch 
origin, at least have been brought in the 
trade or offered for examination by Dutch- 
men. They are Glory of Noordwijk, Red 
Emperor, Electra, Pimk Perfection, Prince of 
Wales, Loveliness, White Giant, Flora, Ma- 
jestic, Mrs. Velthuys. Four of them were of 
German origin: Europa, Sieger, Badenia, 
Liebesfeuer. One came from France, Mad. 
Monnet Sully, while the U.S. A. gave us two 
varieties: Panama and Mrs. Frank Pendleton. 

We hope that the number of Dutch Gladi- 
oli will always surpass those of the imported 
ones and not only here, but wherever they 
are spread all over the world. 

Only two Primulinus Hybrids were awarded 
with the first class certificate, namely, Jane, 
in 1914, and Scariletia, in 1917. People will 
ask perhaps if in the two years between 
these, Primulinus Hybrids were not offered 
for examination because in that time no 
high certificate was awarded. This has, 
however, other reasons. Since that time 
the regulations regarding the first class cer- 
tificates were changed. And while Jane got 
a certificate already in the first show, Scar- 
letta had first to receive all the other dis- 
tinctions, before it got the highest. In the 
years 1915, 1916, 1917, several other varie- 
ties were given the award of merit, so that we 
may expect that also varieties of this group 
will get a prize in the near future. 

Jane and Scarletta differ very much in 
color, Jane is of a fine light yellow with ter- 
racotta tint, while Scarletia is excellent 
orange red. Both are very good and will 
certainly remain principal sorts. 

With the Primulinus Hybrids we are yet in 
the beginning, but we may expect much of 
them. That sorts like June and Scarletia will, 
a be surpassed quickly, we don’t be- 
ieve. 


eee ell 


The experience of American J 

Perfection is that it has very weak stems and that it 

is almost impossible to get a good, straight stem dur- 
warm weather. 

We would call attention to the fact that though ten 

he varieties awarded first class 


iy edocs American hy’ 
pret ody yd ty te, the best oe 
can sorts have been trie! in Holland. 


If weather conditions are good we 
look for a fine display of Gladiolus 
bloom at the Buffalo show of the 
American Gladiolus Society, August 
14th to 17th. This city is well located 
to attract Gladiolus growers, being 
within easy shipping distance of the 

ter number of growers in the 
nitedStates. itishoped that all who 
are able to do so will show at Buffalo. 
The prize list is attractive and is ar- 
ranged so that almost any Gladiolus 
grower, no matter how small, wil! be 
able to fill in some of the classes. If 
you cannot send stock to exhibit, at- 
tend the show amyway and see some of 
the new varieties actually in bloom. 


We are still able to supply the four 
complete bound volumes of THE Mop- 
ERN GLADIOLUS GROWER at the price 
of $1.25 each postage prepaid. 







































































THE IRIS. 











The Iris the Poor Man’s Orchid. 
By BERTHA BERBERT HAMMOND. 


[ W’rinven expressly for The Flower Grewer..| 


ECAUSE of its beauty of form, 
delicate texture, exquisite color- 
ing and withal moderate cost, the 
Iris truly deserves its sobriquet, 

“The Poor Man’s Orchid,” and at the 
time of the year, when the borders of 
Iris are in full bloom, resplendent in 
regal beauty, it is undeniably also the 
“Queen of the Garden.” 

Yet, this charming flower is of 
easiest culture and yields an unusually 
large degree of satisfaction and pleas- 
ure in proportion to the amount of 
time and attention which it requires. 
The Iris, particularly the hybrids of 
Germanica (Iris Dalmatica, |. Floren- 
lina, 1. foetidissima, etc.) can be suc- 
cessfully grown with comparatively 
little effort. While the Iris responds 
readily and freely to cultivation, it will 
obligingly grow and bloom even when 

ally neglected, and when it is once 

rmly established in suitable environ- 
ment, it will bloom, multiply and last 
for years. 

The one seeming drawback of the 
individual plants of this class is the 
short season of bloom, but by a judi- 
cious selection of species and varieties it 
is possible to secure an uninterrupted 
succession of flowers from early in the 
spring until late in July. 

In order to assure success in the cul- 
tivation of the Iris it is mot essential to 
possess any great amount of experi- 
ence or training in floriculture. B 
adhering to simple fundamental princi- 
ples, the amateur may obtain the most 
gratifying and lasting results from his 
planting. Certain varieties have their 
—- which should be respected. 

or instance, Iris psenslo acorus is at 
its best if grown near the edge of water 
or in a bogy, shady pilace. I. Kem 
feri will bloom freely when pianted in 
deep, rich soil and fully exposed to 
direct sunlight. While it is ible to 
grow the Japanese Iris in dry soil, it 
reaches its greatest perfection if 
planted in a moist situation. On the 
other hand, I. Pumila and I. Germanica 
will thrive in any good garden soil, pro- 
viding it is not too wet. If plants do 
not thrive and increase in one situation, 
change their positions in the garden 
until a situation suitable for them is 
found. Thus, by observing and ex- 
seme ope the Iris enthusiast soon 
earns the requirements of his varieties 
and how to supply the proper condi- 
tions. 

(As a rule the various species and 
varieties of Iris obtained from florists 
are hardy and will endure safely even 
the severest northern winters. The 
old-fashioned, showy [ris commonly 
called “Blue Flag” (a variety of I. Ger- 
munica) is one of the hardiest of the 
— — while ~ ge Iris, usu- 
ally catalo as hardy, does not, in 
some anes live up to the full 
meaning of the term. If planted in a 
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sheltered place in sandy, well-drained 
soil and given protection in cold lati- 
tudes it may last for several years, but 
if eo in poorly drained, tenacicus 
soil, the bulbs are apt to rot or “winter 
out.” When the conditions favorable 
for this species of Iris cannot be fur- 
nished, the safest course is to lift the 
roots and keep them cool and dry until 
they can be replanted in the spring. 
At the north, Iris Hispanica is muc 
better adapted to pot culture and forc- 
ing than for a garden plant. The tall, 
elegant Madam Chereau and other 
named varieties of German Iris will be 
found ectly satisfactory in hardy 
beds. hen planted in groups or in 
masses they are very effective. 

In a sunny situation in good soil Iris 
will thrive and increase so rapidly that 
the clumps will need to be divided 
about every fourth year. If the clumps 
are allowed to remain too long in a 
bed, the rhizomes may be forced above 
the ground and be injured by exposure. 
A crowded condition of the roots also 
results in impairing the vitality of the 
plants and in making them non-bloom- 
ing. After the plants are through 
blooming, is a good time to lift and 
divide the clumps or it may be done in 
the fall when the plants are nearly 
dormant. If the dividing is done after 
blooming, the re-set plants have an 
opportunity to make free growth and 
be in condition to bloom the following 
spring. By Memorial Day, when cut 
flowers are in great demand, there is 
likely to be an abundance of these 
surpassingly lovely flowers. If cut 
while in bud and the stems placed in 
water, the flowers will open in succes- 
sion and last for days. 

Too much cannot be written in favor 
of and to encourage the free cultiva- 
tion of these magnificent flowers which 
almost rival the orchid in beauty and 
wide range of coloring. The profusion 
of lovely bloom, hardihood and ease of 
culture make this class of plants so de- 
servedly popular that no hardy gar- 
den can hope to be complete without 
its full quota of the charming Iris— 
the orchid of the flower loving masses. 


Northwestern Peony 
and Iris Society. 


Mr. W. F. Christman, Secretary of 
the above society, is sending out to 
Peony admirers a Peony Questionaire, 
and assuming that he will be glad to 
send a copy of this to all who have not 
already received it, we are making note 
ef same for this reason. This Ques- 
tionaire is a very carefully prepared 
and thorough piece of work and Peony 
growers of experience will be glad to 
help in summarizing information on 
the Peony by re for this blank 
and filling it out and filing it with Mr. 
Christman. 


Catalogues and Price Lists. 


ats ¢ Bt. Siena Vista Gentom. < Globe Bidg., 

. Pau inn., page catalogue price list o: 

isis celebrated Peonies. These include many of the 

best standard varieties and an extra fine collection 

of the new introductions and many of the varieties 
are already oversold for 1918. 
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Rose Bloom for the 
Benefit of the Red Cross. 


A thousand dollars in two weeks is 
the spiendid record made through the 
street sale of Roses from the garden of 
Carl F. Morisse, one of Tacoma’s 
(Wash agtion) enthusiastic amateur 
Rose growers. We learn through or.e of 
our correspondents in Tacoma that 
23,688 rosebuds and blooms were taken 
from Mr. Morisse’s garden in 1918 for 
this purpose. 

The blooms and buds were sold daily 
by a group of young girls under the 
auspices of the Red Cross Gift Shop 
on the dewntown street corners of 
Tacoma. The receipts from the rose 
sales during one single day aggregated 
more than $200. e roses were sold 
for 5c..each, or at least this price was 
asked, but some generous and patriotic 
buyers paid as much as $1.00 for the 
rare beauties. 

To those of our subscribers who are 
not familiar with the fact, we would 
state that Tacoma and Seattle and in- 
deed perhaps we might say the entire 
Northern Pacific Coast has a climate 
that is especially adapted to the grow- 
ing of Roses. Some beautiful post 
cards from friends of ours in the state 
of Washington indicate the rare feast 
which is in store for those who make 
their home in that section of the United 
States or who happen to be there dur- 
ing the Rose blooming period. 


Flowers in War Time. 


Food wiil win the war, but food is not the 
goal. It is only ammunition. This war is 
for the souls of people and of peoples. 
And while we raise potatoes and cabbages 
to feed the flesh, the spirit must not be 
forced to wait till the second table. The 
soul. should sit at meat along with the 


y. 

Shall we banish flowers from our gardens? 
Can we afford to cut music out of our war 

ogram? Cabbages are of the rank and 
tile of the fighting forces, but Poppies are 
the regimental band. Flowers are forssolace 
in the serious business of hoeing cabbages 
and killing the worms thereon. Potatoes we 
need for food, but Pansies we must have for 
thoughts. 

It would be to Germanize our land if we 
cut gay color out of our war gardens and 
left the gardener only the drab business of 
serving tables. The wondrous structure of 
the cabbage may be worth long meditation ; 
but we do not meditate upon it. The Rose 
compels meditation. Flewers on the mantel 
are incense offered to the soul of the house 
—the home. If Germany had thoroughly 
subdued America a home would not be 
needed. A house and a cabbage patch would 
be sufficient. 

War is sad business, but it needs no pro- 
fessional landscape crepe-hangers. Dots and 
dashes, belts and splashes of color are 
needed in our landscape more than ever. 
We owe a whole season of garden cheer to 
the eye of the passerby in our neighborhood. 
Dooryard color is Red Cross bounty. It is 
first aid to the war-sick mind and the 
broken spirit. By taking thought the house- 
holder can have a succession of color grow- 
ing about his house from Spring frost to 
Autumn frost, and this without subtracting at 
all from the time he should give to the food 
garden. The heart will find spare moments 
for flower culture. Keep the home gardens 
blooming.—Minneapoilis Journal. 
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GLADIOLI FROM SEED. 


“ Don’t forget to plant some seed this 
ear” was a note I read last year in the 
ebruary issue of the MODERN GLADI- 

OLUS GROWER. Having saved some 
seed the previous year I followed up 
the suggestion. Some varieties came 
up as thick as onions, others only here 
and there. During the past week I 
have shaken out the seedlings (they 
were kept in a cold frame all the win- 
ter) anc repotted, in some cases all, 
and in others, a goodly proportion. 
The following list shows the varieties 
grown and the results : 


Variety Result 
Albion Very good. 
Anamosa Good. 
Angola Good. 
Bleriot Very poor. 
Elberton Good. 

E. Mayer Fair. 
Golden Measure Sy 

Gold Drop air. 

K. P.15 Poor. 

K. P. 34 Good. 

. K.P. 37 Very good. 
Karl Luz Good. 
Lilywhite Very good. 
Prince of Wales Good. 
Roanoke Fair. 

Rev. Ewbank Very good. 
Salmon Beauty Good. 
Sedan Poor. 


I grew 4 other varieties, but as these 
have not, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, a in any catalogue, 
it would be useless to include them in 
the above list. 

Now I am anxious to know when I 
may expect my first flower. The 
largest of the seedlings did not meas- 
ure half an inch, although many were 
nearly that size. G. Cc. 


METHODS USED IN PRODUCING NEW 
VARIETIES OF GLADIOLI. 


In a recent number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER one of your co ndents 
asks how new varieties of Giadioli are 
produced, how far primitive forms are 
used and what primitive forms are. 

All varieties, whether simple crosses 
or true hybrids, are produced by the 
simple contact of pollen from one va- 
riety with the stigma of another, either 
applied by hand, or by a natural 
method, such as being carried by 
winds, or insects, etc. ost varieties 
have originated by natural methods 
after the first crossings were madz by 
specialists, and are only- modifications 
_of the original cross. A true type or 
class which more reliably transmits its 
characteristics to its offspring is al- 
most always necessarily a product of 
specific crosses. 

An original species, so-called, is a 
variety growing native or wild in a 
certain part of the world. Consider- 
ably over a hundred of such “ species ” 
are known but only a small number of 
these have been used by specialists in 
producing our present day varieties. 


There are still many c-osses possible, 
but most of the “species” are undesir- 
able because of inferior characteristics 
of size, color, type, etc. The use of 
the “species” is not generally desirable 
in producing new vari«ties excepting 
when guided by experienced workers, 
and certain careful comibinations must 
be made in order to avciid mere repeti- 
tion of earlier breeders. Just the ex- 
act combinations used by breeders in 
producing certain characters, such as 
the newly acquired trai: of ruffling the 
petals, etc., are usually the secrets of 
the original producer, and being in the 
nature of a trade secre: are not often 
im to the generzil public. Each 
individual experimenter must work out 
his ideal by the application of such 
ideas as can be obtained, either from 
records of earlier experiments or the 
applications of new ideas of his own. 
or the ambitious begi:iner or amateur 
I would recommend “Tne Book of The 
Gladiolus” by Matthew Crawford and 
Dr. Van Fleet, publishe:l by Vaughan’s 
Seed Stores of Chicago and New York. 
Those who have access to the files 
of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER 
and THE FLOWER GROWER will find 
some valuable suggestions in the series 
of articles by Mr. W Wilmore. 
Other correspondents have contributed 
useful information, and im a recent 
article by Mr. S. E. Spencer valuable 
suggestions on growing the seeds, etc., 
are given. Ina genera! way the ideas 
and ——- suggested here are ap- 
licable to the production of other 
inds of flowers as well as to fruits and 
vegetables. 
A. E. KUNDERD. 





PEELING CORMELS BEF\()RE PLANTING. 


I have been doing this for thirty 
years and find that I get the best re- 
sults by ee them as soon as 
peeled. ey should not be planted as 
oy as the ones not peeled as they are 
liable to rot if the ground is cold and 
the weather wet or backward. In this 
latitude (Massachusetts) the first oi 
May is early enough. 

I have peeled as many as 1300 cor- 
mels in one evening, so the question 
of labor of peeling need not be a seri- 
ous item if one gets accustomed to the 
work. 

Some ae ago I overlooked 700 
peeled Niagara cormel's for about two 
weeks when planting. When they were 
found they had shrunken somewhat, 
but they were planted nd less than 50 
of them grew. This tiold me to plant 
as soon as peeled. 

Ninety per cent of the peeled cormels 
will germinate while »nly from 30 to 
70% of those not peeied is about my 
average. 

ID. E. NELSON. 
Note by the Editor— 

We understand that the: average germina- 
tion of unpeeled cormels is about 60% ac- 
cording to the experienve of the largest 
growers. 
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\ 
EARLY BLOOMING. 


I have to report my first “Glad” 
bloom on June 15. Planted March 13, 
and raised entirely in the open with- 
out protection. During its growth we 
had many frosts and once ice half an 
inch thick. Variety Pink Beauty. 

I also wish to report that I have a 
bloom which appeared June 22 froma 
bulb planted May 4. It thus bloomed 
in 49 days from planting. Do you 
know of a bloom produced any quicker 
than this? This variety is “Queen of 
Pinks.” 

A. J. THOMPSON. 


RESULTS FROM PLANTING MRS. FRANK 
PENDLETON CORMELS. 


In the spring of 1917 I planted a lot 
of Pi cormels, at the rate of 
about 200 cormels to the foot of row, 
from which I harvested in the fall 2,968 
corms. Of these 32 measured # inch 
or more, 446 measured 4 inch or more, 
and 2,490 measured less than 4 inch 
each. In other words, a little more 
than one per cent were No. 4 corms, 15 
per cent were No. 5, and 84 per cent 
were No. 6. 

Of course this is no general guide, 
as it is only the result in one case with 
a single variety of cormels. But it 
does give a little idea of what may be 
expected from the planting of cormels. 


C. C. MILLER. 





BALTIMORE ANT’ SALMON QUEEN 
GLADIOLI. 


A subscriber asks to know the differ- 
ence between Baltimore and Salmon 
Queen. He states that having flowered 
both of them from bulbs purchased 
from different parties he finds them 
alike. Can anyone throw a light on 
this subject ? 














The above photograph shows how A. E. 
Kunderd solves the labor problem in war 
time. It illustrates Anthony B. Kunderd 
and his crew of husky When 
this crowd gets busy among the 
the weeds stand a poor chance. 








Instances multiply of the large 
amount of money which has been 
raised by the sale of flowers and turned 
over to the Red Cross. Surely the sale 
of flowers for this purpose is appropri- 
ate and we hope that articles published 
in THE FLOWER GROWER will influence 
growers to do more along this line. 








Handling and Storing 
Gladiolus Bulbs. 


. G. D. Brack, Albert Lea, Miinn., before Minnesota 
State Horticultural Society. 


Gladiolus bulbs are not dead or inanimate 
things like clods or stores. They are alive 
and will give us more and better flowers in 
return for good treatment, just as surely as 
do our domestic animals give us more and 
better eggs and milk when we give them the 
proper attention. , 

Taking care of the bulbs during their 
dormant state, from the time they are har- 
vested until they are planted again, has not 
been given the attention that it deserves. It 
is not reasonable to expect best results from 
a bulb that has lost part of its vitality during 
this time. y 

What I shall say on this subject will be 
based on my personal experience. ¢ 

We commence digging about the middle 
of September. We t harvest the small 
bulbs that have grown from bulblets. It is 
not necessary that these become ripe before 
they are dug. 

We prefer that they do not grow too large, 
so that we may be able to plant them next 
spring with our planter. If they are larger 
than three-fourths of an inch they must be 
planted by hand. 

These small —_ oe wore oa or la 
loosening them with a spading fork, so they 
may be easily pulled up and broken from 
the tops into a sieve which will retain the 
bulbs and permit the soil to be shaken 
As we grow these small bulbs in 
such large quantities we do this work with 
a machine of our own construction. 


— 
nal 
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he bulbs are just ripe enough, the tops 
be easily broken off without injury to 
lbs, but if they are tough they should 

off close to the bulb with a sharp 
knife. 


The roots and old, shriveled bulbs can be 
pulled off easiest about a month later, be- 
fore they become too dry. These should al- 
‘ways be removed before the bulbs are 
planted again. 

A small quantity of bulbs may be stored 
jin a market basket and placed on a shelf or 
hung from a joist in the cellar. If there are 
a number of oo ee. ~ egal you wish 
to separate, they put in 
pan pg Fo when dug. For storing large 
quantities we use crates eighteen to forty- 
eight inches in size. The bulbs should not 
be more than three or four inches deep in 
the crates or baskets, as they are liable to 
if the air cannot 
circulate among and around them. 

They should always be kept dry and cool. 
A furnace room is usually too dry and warm, 
a wet cellar is too poaeen ae 3 “y< 

well is u y right if the 
nth eyeneg on the floor and the bulbs 
overhead. Acool closet that does not freeze 
is better than a very warm or damp cellar. 

They will keep in best condition in a tem- 
perature ranging from 32 to 40°, with just 
enough moisture in the air so that they will 
not shrink much. Too much moisture will 
cause them to sprout, which will weaken 
them as much as when they become too 
dry. This is the reason that Gladiolus bulbs 
imported from Holland are seldom satis- 
factory. 

If the temperature and humidity of the 
air in the storage cellar can be properly 
controlled, I do not know any reason why 
Gladiolus bulbs may not be kept in the cel- 
jar through the sumr.er and used for forcing 
im the greenhouse. They could be planted 
in September and October, or at least two 
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months before the new crop of bulbs are 
sufficiently cured to be available for this 
purpose. We have accidentally demonstrated 
this to our own satisfaction. In the autumn 
of 1915 we found two lots of about 100 each 
in the cellar on the crates that had been 
overlooked at planting time. 

One of the varieties, the Marie Lemoine, 
had grown new bulbs on the old bulbs, while 
on the crate in a dry cellar, without forming 
roots or tops. The other variety, No. 121, 
did not form new bulbs, but were somewhat 

2n. We saved both lots and planted 
them last spring. 

The new bulbs of Marie Lemoine which 
formed in the cellar the previous summer 
produced only a few spikes of bloom. The 
bulbs of No. 121, which had remained in 
the cellar for two winters and one summer, 
grew and bloomed just as well as bulbs of 
the same variety that were a year younger. 

A few days ago I found a few bulbs of 
Mrs. Francis King in the bulb cellar at Al- 
bert Lea that had formed new bulbs, while 
in a perfectly dry state. I have these bulbs 
here as proof of my veracity, as I will ad- 
mit that I should have been very slow to be- 
lieve this story until I had the actual experi- 
ence. 

Some time in April, 1915, we sent a small 
package containing four bulbs to a customer 
in New York. About a mionth later he wrote 
that he had not yet received the bulbs, and 
we refilled his order. In April, 1916, just 
about a year after we had sent the first 
package, he received it and returned it to 
me, remarking that a history of its journey 
for a whole year might be interesting. 

A neighbor of mine who is a railway mail 
clerk says that smali packages and letters 
are sometimes left in the mail bags when 
being emptied, and it is a rule that when 
ten empty bags accumulate in a car they are 
made into a bundle and sent to Chicago or 
some other large terminal. It is supposed 
that this small package of bulbs was stored 
away in a bundle of mail bags for about a 
year before it was discovered and sent on to 
its destination. Upon examination we found 
that one of the bulbs in this package had 
grown a new buib about an inch in diam- 
eter. We planted the new bulb that prob- 
ably grew in a mail bag and it produced a 
small spike of bloom. I hesitated quite a 
while before writing about this incident be- 
cause it is almost unbelievable to those who 
have not had much experience with the 
Gladiolus. 


Red Cross and Hospitals 
Benefit from Peony Bloom. 


At the summer meeting of the Min- 
nesota State Horticultural Society held 
at University farm, St. Paul, Minn., 
one of the striking features was the 
Peony display. D. W. C. Ruff, of St. 
Paul, captured all of the prizes in the 
Peony section having one of the finest 
exhibits ever entered at the state show. 
All blooms from the exhibition were 
afterwards sent to St. Paul hospitals. 

Red Cross workers were furnished 
with hundreds of bouquets which were 
not entered in the exhibition, and the 
sale from same ‘totaled about $100 
which was divided between the St. 
Paul and Minneapolis Red Cross chap- 
ters. 

The sale of flowers for the benefit of 
Red Cross, which idea was started by 
THE FLOWER GROWER some months ago 
seems to have been widely adopted as 
a means of raising money for Red 
Cross purposes, and we are pleased to 
know that we have been instrumental 
in so great a work. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings. 











“Say it with flowers,” is the slogan 
of the flower shop advertisement, and 
in this brief, catchy sentence is much 
philosophy boiled down. When we 
are saying it with flowers our perfume- 
laden blossoms are conveying mes- 
sages of affection or sympathy, 
speaking a language oi the heart—a 
language that can express no bitter 
word or unkind thought. When we 
say it with flowers, we speak in kindly 
voice with never a trace of impatience 
or harshness. Let us always, there- 
fore, “say it with flowers.” 


How significant the fact that there 
are far more white flowers than of any 
other color, and not any that are ab- 
solutely and totally black. According 
to Darwin, a far greater proportion of 
our fragrant flowers are white. Love, 
joy, purity, hope, sympathy, etc., may 
be fittingly expressed with flowers, but 
never anger or despair. 


The Glad Philosopher recently asked 
a friend, “Haven’t you a war garden 
this year?” “No,” replied the friend, “I 
haven’t time for it, I’m playing golf 
now every afternoon. Don’t you play 
golf?” he inquired. “No, I haven't 
time,” the G. P. replied, “I have a war 
garden.” 





Judging by the elaboration and de- 
tail of the published statements of their 
transactions, I can’t see where some of 
the cost—system accountants of the 
war garden get time enough left from 
their bookkeeping to do very much 
real gardening. 





I'd rather be a make-good know- 
hae than a never-make-good know- 
it-all. 





Work hard and then take a vacation. 
It is nature’s plan that work and rest 
should follow each other in succession, 
as witnessed in the alternate periods 
of growth and dormancy of our peren- 
nial plants. 





While I was out weeding my flower 
beds one Sunday afternoon recently, 
my neighbor and his family drove by 
in their automobile. Little regard for 
the Sabbath these automobilists have 
now-a-days, !’ll say ! 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 


Flowers—An Appreciation. 
[Continued from page 81.) 


or water flows, or birds fly, wherever 
day and night meet in twilight, wher- 
ever the blue heaven is hung by 
clouds, or sown by stars, wherever is 
danger, and awe, and love, there is 
Beauty, plenteous as rain, shed for 
thee, and though thou shouldst walk 
the world over, thou shalt not be able 
= find a condition inopportune or igno- 
e.” 
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The Secret of a Good Lawn. 


By H. G. READING. 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grewer.] 


The foundation of a good lawn is good 
soil. But not every lawn whose foun- 
dation is good soil is a good lawn. 
The first and most important require- 
ment for a fine lawn is to keep the 
weeds out of it. Keeping the weeds 
out is not nearly as hard a task as it 
might appear to be. An early start 
and persistent effort will soon conquer 
the weed age but if delayed, or 

not thoroughly done, so 

that the weeds are aliowed to mature 

and seed, the task is increased very 

ene f fer, as is well expressed by 

Caw urroughs, “ Weeds are so full of 

expedients, and the one engrossing 
— with them is to multiply.” 

The commonest weeds that infest 
lawns are the dandelion, the plantain 
and the dock—all persistent perennials. 
The annuzls that appear ina new lawn 
need not occasion any worry, for the 
lawn mower will prevent their going 
to seed. Dandelions should be eradi- 
cated promptly as soon as their golden 

ellow flowers reveal their presence. 

ks root deeply and are very tenaci- 
ous of life, so their digging must be 
carefully and thoroughly done. Plan- 
tains can be pulled up easily during the 
month of August, while at other times 
their removal is more difficult, requir- 
ing a tool. While engaged in digging 
up or pulling any weeds it isa good 
plan to have some white clover seed 
within reach and drop a seed or two in 
each hole. These quickly germinate, 
and the clover soon givesa good ac- 
count of itself. 

A mistake that many people make is 
to spread stable manure on their lawns; 
the manure had better been dug in the 
soil when the lawn was first made. 
There are other fertilizers far more 
valuable for use as a top dressing, and 
stable manure always brings a new 
crop of weeds to eventually ruin the 
lawn if not eradicated. The very best 
fertilizer known for a lawn is cotton- 
seed meal. A ton to the acre would 
be a liberal rate of application, and it 
is best applied just before a drizzling 
rain. Ona newly made lawn it should 
be sown broadcast when the young 
grass has attained a growth of about 
two inches. It may also be used on an 
old lawn to good advantage, and the 
effect will be immediate and lasting. 
I first learned of the value of cotton- 
seed meal as a lawn fertilizer by read- 
ing one of Mrs. Ely’s garden books a 
few years ago, and if the book had 
contained nothing else, this one bit of 
advice would have been well worth its 
cost. I have succeeded by the use of 
cotton-seed meal in making grass grow 
on hard beaten paths where none could 
ever be made to grow before, and it 
me such vigor to a lawn that it is 
ar more resistent to the burning rays 
of the sun in dry, hot weather. Mrs. 
Ely states that she had been asked to 
desist from using it by her men be- 
cause it made the grass grow so luxuri- 
ously that they were compelled to cut 
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it every third day during arainy spring 
season. 

A liberal sowing of wood ashes, or 
better still, a mixture of wood ashes 
and bone meal, is highly beneficial as 
an early spring tonic, and it may be 
used annually on the lawn with profit. 

The appearance of either moss or 
sorrel indicates a sour soil condition 
and the need of lime Lime can be 
spread broadcast at any time during 
the winter or early spring, and since 
clover and some of the:grasses demand 
for their best development a soil de- 
void of acidity, the importance of an 
occasional liming is obvious. 

.Most authorities agree that the best 
grass for a beautiful lawn is the Ken- 
tucky blue grass. Neturally, it can- 
not do well except in a heavily limed 
soil. Mrs. Ely’s own preference is a 
mixture of one-third each Kentucky 
blue grass, red top and Rhode Island 
bent. Under the dense shade of trees 
where no grass usually grows a good 
sod can be produced by first spading 
up, then spreading leaf mold to the 
depth of a couple of inches, and sowing 
wood meadow grass seed. 

In purchasing grass seed for the 
lawn, it always pays ito get the best 
recleaned seed, as that offers better in- 
surance against weeds. Lawn seed 
should be sown on a still day and 
raked in very lightly. Thorough 
and persistent rolling is beneficial, and 
a new lawn should be watered co- 
piously. The first crop of grass should 
not be cut until it has attained a 
growth of six inches; even on an es- 
tablished lawn the mower should not be 
set to cut less thantwo inches. Lawns 
should be cut often, leaving the short 
cuttings lie to decay and follow na- 
ture’s own way of fertilizing the 
ground. 


Reports from Gladiolus growers in- 
dicate for the most part that the grow- 
ing season has been a favorable one. 
Although the weather has averaged 
cool this seems to agree well with 
Gladioli and although the period of 
blooming has averaged late, the quality 


of bloom will doubtless be the better , 


for the delay. However, extreme heat 
following a cool spell is likely to cause 
“sunburning” of the buds. While 
drought has been reported for short 
periods in some sections, generally 
the rainfall has been fairly well dis- 
tributed and so far the (Gladiolus season 
may be said to be a good one. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


ta eportment eects tn Mapecian i Fenn 
is we in ry a 
Hines (about forty words) $1.00 per insertion. Ad. 
ditional lines 15c. each. 





W E. KIRCHHOFF CO., Pembroke, N.Y., growers 

* ofthe finest Gladioli, such as Pendleton, Pan- 
ama, Niagara, Pink Perfection, Europa, Mrs. Fryer, 
War, Peace, etc. Correspondence solicited. 


MUNSELL & HARVEY, Ashtabula, Ohio, growers 

of GLADIOLI and PEONIES. Would appreci- 
ate your order for Peony roots for fall delivery, at 
least the request for a price list. 


PEONIES TO EXCHANGE—Have fine collection of 
_ “Pleas Brand” and imported varieties which I 
will cxchenee for varieties not in my garden. What 
have you? Will also consider some of the scarcer va- 
rieties of Iris. 
Cuas. F. WASSENBERG, Van Wert, Ohio. 
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GLADIOLI 


Booklet giving valuable culture directions free. 


CEDAR ACRES 


B. HAMMOND TRACY, Box 27, Wenham, Mass. 






















U. Lemoine § Son 
Nurserymen, Nancy, France 


Catalogue, printed in English, on application. 











W. F. SHEARER 


Gladiolus Grower 





504 South College 3. Amgola, Ind. 
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Vaughan’s Seed Store 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Importers and Growers of all Bulbs 


CATALOG and SPECIAL PRICES FREE 


Our deliveries of Dutch Bulbs last year was a re- 
markable record of prompt and accurate handling. 











GLEN P. HOWARD 
IOWA GROWN 
GLADIOLI 


Box 524 HARLAN, IOWA 
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GLADIOLUS “MRS. WATT” 


AND OTHER CHOICE VARIETIES. 


HOMER KF. CHASE 
Grower of Gladioli 
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Colorado Grown Bulbs & Seed 


Specialize on 
Dahlias, Cannas, Gladioli 


H. E. Mason, - - Rocky Ford, Colo. 














IRIS and PEONIES 


Our Iris list contains only those varieties that 
have artistic blending of delicate shades. 
may well be called the “Poor Man’s Orchid.” 


Our Peony list contains only those varieties 
that have proven popular and warrant planting 
in every garden. 


Both these flowers are very hardy and need 
no winter protection, unless it be in very ex- 
posed locations. Send for list and make your 
choice. We will send cultural directions and 
PREPAY expressage on all orders received be- 
fore AUG. 1. 


ORCHADOTTE FARMS 
Box M West Point, Pa. 
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FLOWERS The haunts, habits 
and uses of our native plants, i mene oly od 
| the origination o* new forms | 
is the special field of 
THE AMERICAN BOTANIST 
$1.25 a year 
} SAMPLE FREE 23 VOLUMES ISSUED 
Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, Ill. 


H. E. MEADER | 
Gladiolus Specialist 


DOVER, N. H. 


Seed from the world’s finest varieties 50c per 
packet. Delivery after Nov. Ist. 



































M. F. Wright & Daughter 
GROWERS OF GLADIOLI 
401 South Clay St. Sturgis, Mich. 














deGroat & Stewart 


Growers of Choice Gladioli 
We are offering Planting Sizes and Galble's of several desirable varieties. 


We specialize in the choice American and 
Catalogue 


French Varieties. 
Bath, N.Y 


on request. 
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I am Growing Gladioli 


of the best varieties and mixtures. My bulbs 

are ail pocten for this season and doing well 

but I shail be pleased to talk with you about 

_ ” for next fall or spring, either whole- 
leorr 


Geo. S. Woodruff, Independence, lowa 
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JOHN ZEESTRATEN 


GROWER OF CHOICE 
GLADIOLI 


Mansfield - Mass. 














GLADIOLI 


WHICH CATALOGUE WOULD YOU LIKE, 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL ? 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield, L. L. 





EARL EDGERTON 
Gladicius Specialist 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
R. R. No. 3 Millers Read Lansing, Mich. 














GLADIOLI 


Send for 4 catalog, containing 96 distinct 
varieties some excellent mixtures, 
TODAY-IT IS FREE. 


JELLE ROOS 
. MILTON, MASS. 


Derby Gardens Gladioli 


LIST GN APPLICATION. 
WHOLESALE. RETAIL. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 


DEPT. D 




















COLD STORAGE 





These Tulips are Ready for Delivery 


MIXED MAY-FLOWERING, all colors _____. $1. 
IE aT 
Bouton d’Or, golden yellow --.....-....-- 
CALEDONIA, vivid orange-red____....._._. 
KATE GREENAWAY, blush ae 
WEDDING VEIL, nooray ER 
CLARA BuTrT, richest pink____......-.---- 
LIGHT PURPLE, tall and fine. 
WHITE EN, stately and dainty__ 
BARONNE DE LA TONNAYE, late pink__ 
FARNCOMBE SANDERS, best red______-__- 
REv. oa beautiful heliotrope -_.--- 
ELLEN WILLMOTT, cream-yellow _. 
Mrs. PoTTeR PALMER, very dark purpie- 4.00 
Price is per 100, postage paid. 25 of a kind 
at 100 rate, provided order totals 100 or more. 
Order now, and make sure of your supply. 
PEONIES: 20, all different, $2.50, postage paid. 


Oronogeo Flower Gardens, - Carthage, Mo. 
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for Nurserymen, Florists, Seedsmen and Fruit Growers 


| The World’s Choicest 


PEONIES 












The Cooper Brine System 
Write for particulars, stating goods interested in and capecity desired. 
MADISON COOPER COMPANY 


Engineers and 
Architects Calcium, N.Y. 


132 Court St. 





Including ail the New and Rare Varieties 


LeCygne, Solange, Therese, La France, Martha Bulloch, Tourangelee, 
Mme. Jules Dessert, Primevere, Rosa Bonh eur, M. M. Cahuzac, Lovelines, 
nchanteresse, Jubilee, etc. Send for catalogue. Now ready. 


D.W.C.RUFF - Globe Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 




















RICHARD DIENER CO. 


ORIGINATORS AND GROWERS OF THE LARGEST AND FINEST 


GLADIOLUS 


IN THE WORLD. 


Kentfield, Marin County - - California 

















If you are a professional, or amateur grower, you will find the columns of 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
(OF AMERICA) 
brimful of helpful know! on plant culture— based on scientific and prac- 
tical ition to its a dows of ‘articles by Le raya au- 
= LY FE 


A HORTICULTURAL DIGEST 
Published monthly. Subscription, $1.50 a year. 286 Fifth Ave.. New York, N.Y. 














FRYER’S LIBERTY IRIS 


] HAVE HAD fe visitors from a distance to see my Iris when in 
bloom this and all spoke ~t favorably of them. 
Boyd a was here tosee them, and he told me that 
Were the finest Irs that he had ever seen I wrote to a certain man 
ni told him Mr. prec cplaien & my seedli and this was 
his rep: oP ie a part of the makeup of Eastern people, when coming 
West, ioe to the skies, and many Western people be- 
eve all: it they sa’ 


Some people aiaen have their little hammer with them ready for a 


I just received a letter from Mr. Boyd, and in part it is as follows: “I 
hope you will tell your friend from Ohio that Easteners are just as sin- 
of pleasure Ae 








warmly 
ris have produced, was eae oe 
lory Strain’ which 1s quite distir cleareat T hev Lait 
have ever seen 








WILLIS E. FRYER, - - - 
a 





Mantorvillie, Minn. 


a 
—— 























“THANKS” 


WE ARE receiving many kind words from our cus- 
tomers and friends as usual and have endeavored to 
so conduct our business that we may deserve these com- 
pliments and retain all our old customers, when they are 
in need of bulbs in the future. 


“A: pleased customer is our best advertisement.” 
If any of our dealings are not satisfactory kindly let us 





know. 
Wholesale or Retail Catalogue mailed on request. 
G. D. BLACK 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 
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NATOR OF THE. | 
[RUFFLED GLADIOLI 
KUNDERDI" 











METZNER’S GLADIOLI 
Grand Prize Strain 
A California Creation 


FULL OF LIFE AND BEAUTY 
For $1.00 we will send 12 select bulhs and guarantee 


satisfaction. 
METZNER FLORAL CO. : 
Mountain View - - - = California 
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C.8S.TAIT 


BRUNSWICK, 
GEORGIA 


BULB GROWER 





NOTICE 


With many regrets I beg to an- 
nounce that I did not get my 
Narcissus dug this summer and 
will not have anv to offer this 
season. As the same trouble will 
apply to digging Gladioli I may 
be forced to leave them in the 
ground this winter. 





C.S.TAIT - - Brunswick, Ga. 


ee 

















|A-M.BRAND, ____Faribault, Minn. 


Brand’s New ities 


Peony Lovers wishing to keep in touch with only the very best | 
in new Peonies, as they come out, should have my catalogue. | 
1917 lists of = Y world’s 10 best varieties of Peonies prepared by the most dis- | 


crlepinating « f American Peony Connoisseurs contain as high as four Brand | 
varieties. My advance sheet of 1918 introductions is now ready. 











BOUND VOLUMES FOR SALE 


Complete bound copies of The Modern Gladiolus Grower 
of vclumes I, II, Ill and IV with indexes are now available. They 
aggregate about 725 pages and contain the most complete in- 
formation on Gladiolus growing to be had anywhere. Mailed 
to any address postpaid $1.25 per volume or $5.00 for the four. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, - Calcium, N.Y. 


' 
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K. VELTHUYS 


GLADIOLUS SPECIALIST 
HiILLEGOM, HOLLAND 


Wholesale grower of choice varieties of Gladioli. 
Introducer of many new kinds, especially 
blue varieties. 


Write for prices for next fail’s delivery te 


TH. DEGROOT 


c/o R. F. Lang, 8-10 Bridge Street, New York 














A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 
Wichert, Illinois 


Growers of Gladioli 
Myrtle, 
Autumn Queen, 


Bouquet dor, 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Etc. 
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Michigan Bulb E. E. STEWART 
Farm 





. 
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Benton Harbor, Mich. Wholesale Grower of 
GLADIOLI 


Gladioli, 


























75 Acres in Cultivation. 




















Many, Many 


MUST MOVE a Enthustasts are 


ing th 
surplus stock of are ? 


IRIS ME eran 
Write for low prices on quantity you can use. 
Gretchen Zang, 
Pallida Dal., Kharput, eb d pe 
Flavescens, Princess of Wales, | Bertrex and 


Madam Chereau, “9 ' Evelyn Kirtland. 


Florentina Alba. 
Are You? 


Plant Now 
FINE CLUMPS FOR FLOWERS NEXT SPRING 
GLAD-ly will we 
send you descrip- 
tions and prices: 
= , se a for Fall delivery 
Brookland Gardens = ae ee 
Chstce Gladtoli “Home of Elm Hill Gladioli” 
Webwn - - - Mass. Austin-Coleman Co. 
Wayland - . 2. Ohio 


One each of above six choice varieties 
by express for only $1.00 


























